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may we QUOTE 


[1] Dac HAMMARS KJOLD, 
Sec’y Gen’l of UN: “The suc- 
cess or failure of this (peace) 
mission is not a test of the 
UN. The test of the UN is 
that such a mission is possible and 
that there is an opportunity to con- 
tact both sides.” . . . [2] Pope Pius 
XII: “The enemy of peace. . . today 
exalts his myths, tomorrow derides 
them. . today announces a new 
system, to ret’n tomorrow to the 
old.” .. . [3] Harry S Truman: “I 
am not an elder statesman. I hate 
elder statesmen. I am a Democrat 
and a politician and I’m proud of 
it.” .. . [4] ALBERTO MARTIN ARTAJO, 
For’gn Minister of Spain, present- 
ing miniature donkey to Eisenhower 
grandchildren: “Sevillano is a gen- 
tle beast; he kicks only commu- 
nists.” .. . [5] Aca Kuan, watching 
rain with Rainier’s father, Prince 
Polignac: “The rain would never 
have dared to fall during the spring 
in my day. Things have changed on 
the Riveria.” ... [6] R G FOLtis, 





Week of April 15, 1956 


you on that? 


Bd Chmn, Standard 

Oil Co of Calif: 

“Modern industrial 

technology is a com- 

plex thing. There 

aren’t any back-kit- 
chen inventors any more.” ... [7] 
Dr IRA M ALTSHULER, Detroit psy- 
chiatrist: “One reason women out- 
live men is that they do not repress 
hostility. They gossip it away over 
tea tables and backyard fences.” ... 
[8] LIBERACE, commenting on failure 
of his motion picture, Sincerely 
Yours: “I didn’t make enough out 
of it to keep me in candles.” ... 
[9] Joe Lewis, onetime heavyweight 
boxing champion, commenting on 
dissipation of is fortune, and fact 
that he owes $1 million in delin- 
quent Fed’l income taxes: “I just 
don’t know where all the money 
went. I wish I did.” . . . [10] Rep 
EMANUEL CELLER (D-N Y), on Ad- 
ministration civil rights program: 
“(This is) like using a bean shoot- 
er where you should use a gun.” 











Out here in the Middle West we 
are confronted by remarkable phe- 
nomenon: The financial ret’n from 


an acre of farm land (based on 
present values) is the lowest it has 
been for nearly 20 yrs. Yet farm 
land prices remain at a high level. 

Obviously, present high prices are 
a result of demand. The demand for 
farm land remains active for two 
primary reasons: One reason is that 
the more prosperous and progressive 
farmers are systematically adding 
acreage; trend is toward larger 
farms. We now have 130,000 farms 
of more than 1,000 acres each. This 
number has doubled in 25 yrs; it 
may double again before 1975. 

A second factor in sustained farm 
land values is that businessmen are 
putting surplus funds into farm 
lands as a long-range investment. 
They look at steadily growing urban 
populations, contemplate potential 
demand for foodstuff, and conclude 
that a decade hence farm land will 
be a precious commodity. 








This reasoning has a _ certain 
plausibility, but overlooks a highly 
Significant factor—increasing pro- 
ductivity. Farm yields per man-hr 
have doubled in 16 yrs. They will 
double again—within a _ shorter 
space. This time the increase will 
come not so much from improved 
mechanization as by more effective 
cultivation. We’ve scarely begun to 
farm intensively, in the European 
sense. In England, for example, the 
yield of wheat per acre is roughly 
twice that of the U S average. Ex- 
perts say, confidently, that we can 
feed 100 million add’l persons with- 
out extending our farm acreage. 

Meanwhile, the short-term out- 
look for agriculture remains unsat- 
isfactory. So long as there is no real- 
istic determination to tackle grow- 
ing surpluses, the farm problem will 
worsen in the yrs ahead. This will 
eventually affect land values. We do 
not contemplate a bust—a sudden 
collapse—but some weakening 
seems inevitable. Non-farmers may 
do well to take a long, lingering 
look—and perhaps divert their sur- 
plus funds to other channels. 
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ACCIDENTS—1 

For every 16 people between the 
ages of 15 and 24 who die of cancer 
or heart disease, 61 die in accidents. 
Polio? It’s a very frightening thing, 
isn’t it? But in ’51 it claimed 836 
children under 14 yrs of age—while 
11,441 kids in the same age bracket 
were being killed in traffic acci- 
dents! ... In ’54, despite our vaun- 
ted Freedom to Live, 90,000 human 
lives were lost—36,000 of them on 
streets and highways—at the almost 
weird cost of half a million dollars 
an hr or $12 million every day!— 
RODERIC OLZENDAM, “Freedom _ to 
Live,” Lion, 4-56. 


ART—2 

I believe that art is the only form 
of activity in which man, as man, 
shows himself to be a true individ- 
ual and is capable of going beyond 
the animal stage, because art is an 
outlet toward regions which are not 
ruled by time and space.—Marce.L 
DucHamp, American Artist. 


ATOMIC AGE—3 

Dr Willard F Libby, Commis- 
sioner of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, has made a “low” estimate 
of $210,000,000 as the potential sav- 
ings to American agriculture each 
yr thru use of atomic radiation. 
Tracer elements are showing far- 
mers how to make better use of 
fertilizers. Radiation is also being 
used to cause hereditary changes in 
crops, resulting in disease- resistant 
strains —Popular Mechanics. 


the weekly digest 


BEHAVIOR—4 

Instead of complaining that we 
don’t have everything we want, we 
should be glad we don’t have every- 
thing we deserve.—HELMUTH KAEUT- 
NER, Weltbild, Munich (QUOTE 
translation) . 


BIBLE—5 

While talking not long ago with a 
psychiatrist I saw a Bible on his 
desk. When I referred to it he told 
me that it was in his hands every 
day. He had learned what many .a 
preacher has still to realize, and 
realizing to work out in his preach- 
ing, that the soundest and shrewdest 
psychology is to be found in the 
Bible—Ros’r J McCracken, The 
Making of the Sermon (Harper). 


BOREDOM—6 

Rather startling that in our won- 
derful age of electronics, gadgets 
and shorter work hrs, boredom is 
becoming an occupational hazard.— 
Good Impressions. 


COMMITTEES—7 

It has been said that one reason 
why the Ten Commandments are 
so short and to the point is that 
they were given direct and didn’t 
come out of committees—Augusta 
(Kans) Gazette. 


Quo 
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by Les & Liz 
Carpenter 


Mother Nature has proved once 
more that she’s boss of when Wash- 
ington’s famed cherry trees will 
kioom. Again, the trees refused to 
break into their full magnificence 
for the city’s annual Cherry Blos- 
som Festival—a spectacular page- 
ant of beautiful girls, floats, music 
and dancers, aimed at luring tour- 
ists. The trees rarely meet the dead- 
line precisely, blooming either too 
early or too late, despite the best 
afforts of Agriculture Dep’t experts, 
reinforced with hormones, ferti- 


lizers and assorted chemicals. 
“oe ” 


Newest idea at the Capitol to 
please a constituent: Rep Cecil 
Harden (R-Ind), a lady mbr of 
Congress, clips newspaper for any- 
thing mentioning folks back home 
and mails the item with a note: “I 
read something about you and 
thought you might like to have this 
clipping.” 


Washington’s high society will 
have to forget its thirst during the 
visit of Indian Prime Minister Neh- 
ru in July. Nehru drinks only soft 
drinks and fruit juice. Nothing else 
will be served in his presence during 
all official entertaining for him 
here. Local cocktail-circuit free- 
loaders learned long ago that the 
Indian Embassy, under the present 
ambassador, Gaganvihari Menta, 
serves nothing but fruit juices at 


any time. 
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COMMUNISM—8 

Someone now escapes from a 
Communist-occupied country every 
min of every day.—LAwRENCE GAL- 
TON, American Mag. 


CONSERVATISM—9 

A famous senator half a century 
ago had become so accustomed to 
political caution and guarded opin- 
ions that when he went to see the 
Siamese twins he warily asked the 
guard at the exhibit, “Brothers, I 
presume?”—JOHN F KENNEDY, “Bro- 
thers, I Presume,” Vogue, 4-’56. 


COURTES Y—10 

A man may fight fiercely to hold 
his own in business; but he does 
not need to fight to get ahead of 
someone in the elevator, or up the 
car steps, or at the post office win- 
dow. And no matter how strong 
competition is, business and person- 
al courtesy make it easier and 
pleasanter for everybody—-Wm H 
HAmMsBy, Forbes. 


CRITICISM—11 

A man has to do a lot of fine 
things in order to prove he’s good— 
only one to prove he’s bad. True, 
and unfortunate. It shows we are 
entirely too critical of others. Much 
more so than we are of ourselves.-— 
R & R Mag, hm, Ins Research and 
Review Service. 


DIPLOMACY—12 

A diplomat is one who can bring 
home the bacon without spilling the 
beans.—CMD Magazine, hm, Los 
Angeles Central Mfg District. 


EDUCATION—13 

“The parts of a letter,” wrote one 
of my 3rd-grade boys recently on a 
test, “are hello, middle, goodbye, 
stamp.”—KATHERINE MCcCASKILL, /n- 
structor. 











j 


As Mexico strives to industrialize 
and raise its living standards, elec- 
trification has become its greatest 
need. This has involved bldg of 
dams; flooding of many acres, in- 
cluding the old Indian village of 
Santo Tomas de los Platanos. To 
compensate villagers, the Mexican 
gov’t has built a bright new town, 
farther up the mt’n. There’s a new 
home for each family; every house 
has inside plumbing, running water 
—a big tub for laundry and bathing. 
Women no longer will carry clothes 
to the public sq to wash them in 
the public fountain. Their lives will 
be easier. Yet they weep and wail. 
Betty Reef tells the poignant tale 
of a village transplanted, “Adios, 
Santo Tomas,” Americas, Apr. 


“ ” 


For what it may be worth, we 
rep’t findings of British Medical 
Jnl: Their studies show that tall 
girls have more opportunities to 
marry desirable men holding down 
the better jobs. Of course personal- 
ity and education are factors, but 
by and large, according to BMJ, 
short gals get the short end of 
the deal. 


“ ” 


While women scream, weep, have 
occasional hysterics, and call the 
doctor at the slighest discomfort— 
they live to a comfortable widow- 
hood. Men are strong, self-control- 
led, willing to punish their bodies 
te prove they can “take it,” often 
succeed in leaving healthy widows. 





This is, we realize, an era of 
rapid transit. Nevertheless it is 
a bit disconcerting to record, 
via New Yorker, this comment 
overheard in an office, sec’y on 
the telephone: “I’m sorry; he’s 
just stepped out of town for a 
moment.” 








@6. 
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Bernard Seeman asks “What’s Kill- 
ing Off Our Men?” in Mechanix 
Illustrated (Apr) and _ concludes 
that an occasional “giving away” to 
emotions might do a good deal to 
prolong the lives of our Spartan 
males. 


Perhaps the greatest single step 
forward in the history of mankind 
was the transition from hunting to 
agriculture. In Scientific American 
(Apr) Johannes Iversen tells of ex- 
periments by a group of scientists 
in Denmark who, using tools and 
presumed methods of Neanderthal 
men, cleared land and cultivated 
crops. (“Forest Clearance in the 
Stone Age’”’.) 


“ ” 


It’s pretty startling and more 
than a little depressing to learn 
that 20 million Americans—about 
10% of our total families—still live 
in slums. Chas F Palmer reviews the 
situation: suggest some things that 
should be done in “It’s Time For 
the Slums to Go,” AFL-CIO Ameri- 
can Federationist, Apr. 


Gut 
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EDUCATION—14 

On the average a college educa- 
tion today costs $9000. If you have 
a youngster approaching college 
age you may wonder at the return 
on this investment. Consider these 
facts: 

An average elementary school 
grad will earn in a lifetime $116,- 
000. 

Average 
$165,000. 

Average college grads—$268,000. 

Average technical grads—$280,- 
000.—Nat’l Ass’n of Education Re- 
port. 


high school grads— 


About 4 million young Americans 
are poor readers. But those 4 mil- 
lion poor readers make up only 10% 
of the Americans now in school. 

What country does better? The 
highly literate Scandinavian coun- 
tries have the same 10% of poor 
readers, according to the Internat’l 
Council for Reading Instruction. 
Figures for England and the domin- 
ions, usually listed as “advanced” 
nations, are slightly worse—10 to 
15% with reading disabilities — 
Ros’t U JAMESON & F GILLET KET- 
cHum, “Common Sense About Chil- 
dren’s Reading,” Sat Evening Post, 
4-7-"56. 


FOOD—15 


In Europe you have a different 
taste sensation every ten miles. In 
America you can travel six thou- 
sand miles and you get the same 
taste every mile—Gypsy Rose LEE 
quoted by IAN FLEMING, “London’s 
Best Dining,” Holiday, 4-’56. 


Que 
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GOD—and Man—16 

When Man mistakes himself for 
God, he is sounding the death knell 
of human freedom. For, when Man 
comes to believe that he is God, he 
falls to worshiping himself. And 
when Man worships himself, his 
human idol is not the individual 
human being; it is the collective 


power of corporate humanity. He 
worships the human ant heap, not 
human ant. 


the individual The 





_ ‘Two things we ought to learn 
_ from history: one, that we are 
not in ourselves superior to our 
fathers; another, that we are 
shamefully and monstrously in- 
ferior to them if we do not ad-_ 
vance beyond them—Txos Ar-_ 
NoLD, English educator, intro- 
ducing modern history into the 
curriculum of Rugby, 125 yrs 
ago this month. 


* 


idolization of collective human pow- 
er turns all the idolaters into slaves. 
—ARNOLD J TOYNBEE, “Man Owes 
his Freedom to God,” Collier’s, 3- 
30-’56. 


HAPPINESS—17 


Happiness lies within us. It is a 
human talent such as singing, for 
example. But, just as with any tal- 
ent, it may be used or it may be 
wasted.—OTro UrsacH, Psychologis- 
chen Heften, Bad Homburg (QuoTEe 
translation) . 


» @ 


HAPPINESS—18 

Happiness grows at your own 
fireside and is not picked up in 
stranger’s gardens.—DovuGLas JER- 
ROLD, Cincinnati Enquirer. 


INDIVIDUALITY—19 

Awareness of the individual im- 
portance of man is our greatest 
achievement. It lies in the heart of 
the matter. Recognizing the signi- 
ficance of individual man, we have 
been able to mobilize and utilize the 
vast and still uncounted and un- 
countable resources of human spirit. 
—Erwin G CanHaM, Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY—20 
Social workers here and abroad 
have told me that a chief cause of 
juvenile crime is just boredom—not 
having anything interesting or ne- 
cessary to do.—DoroTHy THOMPSON, 
“A Common Problem of High Civili- 
zations,” Ladies’ Home Jnl, 4-’56. 


LEADERSHIP—21 

A leader is best 

When people barely know that he 
exists, 

Not so good when people obey and 
acclaim him, 

Worst when they despise him. 

“Fail to honor people, 

They fail to honor you.” 


But of a good leader, who talks 
little, 

When his work is done, his aim 
fulfilled, 

They will all say, “We did this 
ourselves.” 


—Laotzu, The Way of Life. 


LIFE-Living—22 

The greatest virtues are not 
those we are born with, but those 
that we have to fight to acquire — 
FaITrH Forsyte, Tit-Bits, London. 


When _iwinter 
spring, 

The bolder birds return to sing 
And trees begin to bud; 

And then our home will under- 
go 

The change 
tracking snow 
To children tracking mud.— 

D E Twics, Town Jnl. 23 


changes. into 


from children 
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LIFE—Living—24 

Life is a rd, and the power thai 
gets us where we're going is divine 
power. We've no more right to 
misuse it than we have to handle 
an automobile in reckless manner. 
—R H GRENVILLE, You. 


MARRIED LIFE—25 

Today most girls work before they 
are married’and have to learn, not 
how to live without their mothers— 
cover which young brides once wept 
ther hearts out—but how to stay 
at home alone instead of falling in 
step with the smart crowd of those 
going to work each day. 

Staying home with a small baby 
can be lonelier than living on. the 
frontier 20 mi’s from the nearest 
dwelling—because on the frontier 
one’s husband was there too— 
MARGARET MEaD, “Are You Still in 
Love?” Family Circle, 4-’56. 


MODERN AGE—26 

The age that we live in threatens 
world-wide catastrophe, but it like- 
wise holds forth unexpected hope 
and unexampled promise. The sha- 
cows that now fall across our path 
measure the height we have still to 
climb.— LEWIs MUMFORD. 


Qué 
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Sigmund vs Lorelei 


Psychoanalysis, today’s sinecure 
jor the insecure, owes its origin to 
Dr Sigmund Freud, b in Austria 100 
yrs ago (May 6, 1856). Comics as 
well as medics owe Freud a debt; 
his therapy has inspired countless 
“analyst couch” yoks. A Classic is 
this bit from Anita Loos’ Gentlemen 
Prefer Blondes, where the any- 
thing-but-repressed Lorelei tells 
how her case baffled Dr “Froyd”: 

So it seems everybody seems to 
have a thing called inhibitions, 
which is when you want to do a 
thing and you do not do it. So you 
dream about it instead. So I told 
him I never really dream about 
anything. I mean I use my brains 
so much in the daytime that at 
night they do not seem to do any- 
thing else but rest. So Dr Froyd was 
very very surprised. . . He asked me 
all about my life. . . He seems to 
know how to draw a girl out quite a 
lot. I mean I told him things I real- 
ly would not even put in my diary. 
So then he seemed very very intree- 
ged at a girl who always seemed to 
do everything she wanted to do. So 
he asked me if I really ever wanted 
to do a thing that I did not do... 
So then I said I had. .. So then Dr 
Froyd looked at me and looked at 
me and he said he did not really 
think it was possible. . . So then 
Dr Froyd said that all I needed was 
to cultivate a few inhibitions and 
get some sleep. 


Qué 
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PEOPLE—27 

There are 3 types of people: the 
few who make things happen, the 
many who watch things happen, 
and the big majority who have no 
idea what has happened.—Speed 
Queen News. 


PRAYER—28 
A little prayer meeting being 
held in a Welsh village near a 


coal mine was interrupted by a 
man who rushed in with a note 
for the preacher. As he read it 
his face became grave and he an- 
nounced, “There has been a fall of 
rocks in the mine, and some men 
are imprisoned. This prayer meet- 
ing will be cont’d in rescue work 
in the mine. Let’s go!”—Hatrorp E 
Luccock, Christian Herald. 


PROGRESS—29 

You can get ahead by one of two 
ways—you can do things or you can 
claim credit for doing things. The 
former is the better. The opportun- 
ity is greater and there is much less 
competition—Jas S Kemper, insur- 
ance executive. 


RELIGION—30 

If the religions of the world were 
to recognize their common interest 
in the development of a united re- 
ligious witness to humanity and 
contemporary society, the impact of 
such witness upon the age in which 
we live could well be the most de- 
cisive factor in the settlement of 
the problems of the present, and 
the shaping of the immediate fu- 
ture.—PHILIP H AsuHBy, The Con- 
flict of Religions (Scribner). 


SCIENCE—31 

Somebody has described science 
as an orderly arrangement of what 
at the moment seem to be facts. 
—Research Viewpoint. 
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Week of May 6-12 


Edited by Janet Baldwin 


United Cerebral Palsy Month 
Be-Kind-to-Animals Wk 
Internat] Music Wk 

Nat’l Hospital Wk 

Nat’l Family Wk 


May 6—Humane Sunday. . . Rural 
Life Sunday. . . 100th b’day anniv 
(1856) of two men who explored the 
farthest reaches of the earth and 
the mind: Rear Adm Rob’t E Peary, 
1906 discoverer of the N Pole, and 
Austrian Sigmund Freud, who made 
us conscious of our unconscious by 
inventing psychoanalysis. . The 
Confederate Congress proclaimed a 
“state of war” with the U S 95 yrs 
ago (1861) while an Arkansas con- 
vention voted 69-1 to secede. . . 95th 
anniv (1861) of b of Indian poet- 
philosopher Rabindranath Tagore. 
. . . 60 yrs ago (1896) Sam’l Lang- 
ley’s model plane made the Ist suc- 
cessful test of the heavier-than-air 
flight principle. 


May 7—One “for real” reel cow- 
boy, actor Gary Cooper was b 55 yrs 
ago (1901), a Montana ranchboy.. . 
Alaska began statehood rehearsal 
50 yrs ago (1906), getting 1st non- 
voting Congress mbr. 


May &—125th anniv (1821) of b 
of Wm H Vanderbilt, son of the N 
Y Central’s “Commodore,” and col- 
crful capitalist himself. 


May 9—Commander Richard Byrd 
and Floyd Bennett became Ist to 
fly over the N Pole, in a 1,360-mi 
round trip 30 yrs ago (1926). 







May 10 — The American Equal 
Rights Ass’n, lst nat’l female suf- 
frage group, formed in N Y C 90 yrs 
ago (1866)... Pres U S Grant 80 yrs 
ago (1876) opened our Centennial 
Exposition at Philadelphia (among 
inventions lst seen publicly there 
were typewriter, telephone). .. A 
happy anniv for corp’n lawyers: 70 
yrs ago (1886) a Supreme Ct deci- 
sion on So Pacific Ry ruled that 
corp’ns are persons, protected under 
14th Amendment. . . Pres Wilson 
stated his classic anti-war credo 
40 yrs ago (1916): “There is such a 
thing as nation being so right 
it does not need to convince others 
by force it is right” (sounds good. 
anyway). . . Amid London’s worst 
blitz 15 yrs ago (1941), Nazi Ru- 
cdolph Hess parachuted into Scot- 
land with terms for “beaten” Bri- 
tain, inspiring Churchill’s quip in 
Parliament: “This is one of the 
cases in which the imagination is 
baffled by the facts.” 


May 11 — After long vacillation, 
Pres Polk sent a message to Con-- 
gress 110 yrs ago (1846) urging war 
declaration on Mexico. 


May 12—Nat’l Hospital Day. . . 
American Indian Day. . . The Liber- 
ty Party, lst anti-slavery political 
party, held its 1st nat’l convention 
115 yrs ago (1841) in N YC. 


Qui 
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The Health Information Founda- 
tion has just made public a table 
showing the 10 leading causes of 
death in the U S, based on the 6th 
Revision of the Internat’l List of 
Diseases. This table shows a 46‘ 
decline in U S death rate since the 
turn of the century and highlights 
significant changes in the nation’s 
mortality pattern. Most of these 
changes are generally recognized. 
Degenerative disorders are, of 
course, rapidly replacing communi- 
cable diseases as primary causes of 
death. 

But a condition that may come as 
a surprise to most of us is the ac- 
tual reduction in percentage of 
deaths from accidents. Incredible 
as it may seem, we live today in a 
safer world than did our parents 
and grandparents. 

One might readily assume that 
the growth of urban centers, rapid 
industrialization, the coming of the 
automobile, the airplane, and other 
factors would have rocketed the 
rate of accidental deaths. But our 
overall safety measures have more 
than kept pace with the growing 
hazards. Here are the figures: In 
1900, the death rate from all forms 
of accidents was 72.3 per 100,000 
population; by 1954 (the most re- 
cent date for which we have com- 
plete reports) the rate had declined 
to 60.6 per 100,000 population. It 
was Grandpa who really lived dan- 


gerously! 
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SERVICE—to Others—32 

The difference is not actually in 
the number of things a woman is 
called on to do today, but in the 
fact that so many of the things she 
does turn out to be for the gen’l 
good, instead of for her family 
alone.—Vogue. 


SOVIET—Psychology—33 

Soviet Trade Ministry has decreed 
from now on all service in Moscow 
restaurants must be given with a 
big smile. Such a radical departure 
tor Soviet restauranteurs is this 
that it is necessary for owners and 
their head waiters to take a 3 mo’s 
training course to master that most 
difficult of all Russian feats, name- 
ly, a smile—JoHN McCartuy, Co- 
lumbia. 


SPEECH—Speaking—34 

“A great American” is what 
speakers cali a man when they 
can’t think of anything specifically 
complimentary to say. — Boston 
Globe. 


TEACHERS—Teaching—35 

A recent survey found that 44% 
of those choosing teaching as a 
career did so before their 7th 
grade in school E S ScHwart7z, 
“Recruitment for Special Areas,” 
Phi Delta Kappan, 3-’56. 


TELEVISION—36 

A PTA survey in Connecticut re- 
vealed that three parents out of 
five believe that commercial TV has 
helped their children to learn to 
read.—Nat’l Parent-Teacher. 


TRANSPORTATION—37 

Civilization depends upon trans- 
portation and a strong nation must 
have the best transportation in 
order to remain strong—U S Air 
Services. 
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VALUES—Spiritual—38 

We cannot buy a quart of good 
will, a pound of love, or a yard of 
patience. We can only create such 
values from within ourselves by 
genuine effort. These are the val- 
ues that build love and help to 
make hones spiritually satisfying.— 
Epcar N JACKSON, How to Preach to 
People’s Needs (Abingdon Press). 


VISION—Lack—39 

When in 1801 Richard Trevithik 
drove his steam-engined carriage 
thru the streets of Camborne for 
the 1st time, Jas Watt, Scottish in- 
ventor who had patented a steam 
engine in 1769, stated that this 
madman should be hanged for en- 
dangering the citizenry. Watt even 
insisted that use of steam engines 
for any vehicles should be prohi- 
bited by parliament.—“They Said 
It Couldn’t Be Done,” Bluebook, 3- 
66. 
WORK—40 

Not so very long ago the peas- 
ants in some European countries 
were accustomed to sleep with 
their feet on a pillow. The reason 
for this curious custom was that, 
in the peasant’s opinion, the feet 
worked harder than the head and 
were therefore entitled to the soft- 
est position—Diron’s Paper Cir- 
cular, hm, L S Dixon & Co, Ltd, 
Liverpool & London. 


YOUTK—41 

Young people are very much 
more talked about, lectured at, and 
generally taken notice of than they 
used to be. They have been made 
unnecessarily self-conscious, and 
some of their elders and betters 
have come to echo the old school- 
master’s dictum that the best thing 
for a normal 15-yr-old is a bit of 
good healthy neglect.—J F WoLren- 
vEN, Scottish Educational Jnl. 





That 


Wedding (the one that 
wasn’t to be commercialized, as you 
may recall) is turning into quite a 
commercial affair after all, if we 
may judge from the announced 
plans of enterprising advertisers. 
Manufacturers with wares to vend 
are eagerly snatching up all of the 
available radio adjacencies. “The 
enly limitation,” according to one 
network exec, “is that there will be 
no commercial within 3 or 4 min’s 
of the actual ceremonies.” Makers 
of Peter Pan foundation garments 
are installing 7,000 portable radios 
(white with red hearts) in bra and 
girdle dep’ts. A recent publicity re- 
lease ecstatically declares, “Now you 
can buy a brassiere and hear Grace 
Kelly murmur ‘I do’ at practically 
the same moment.” 

Other radio news of less palpitat- 
ing interest: N B C has lifted its 
longtime ban against sale of time 
to religious groups. Billy Graham 
will now move the Hour of 
Decision to NBC from Mutual. ..Ra- 
dio Adv Bureau rep’ts there are now 
625 U S towns that do not have daily 
newspapers but boast their own lo- 
cal radio stations. . . Sir Ian Jacob, 
director-gen’l of British Broadcast- 
ing Corp, last wk described BBC as 
“the best broadcasting system in 
the world,” and announced his 
readiness to substantiate the claim 
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The Red Cross instructor in Ist 
aid tossed a problem at his class. 
Walking in the country,” he said, 
“you stumble across an unconscious 
man who is in a state of shock, and 
very cold. You must get him warm 
--or he’ll die. No blankets or other 
covering are available. What do you 
do?” He pointed at a well-groomed 
old maid to answer. 

She reflected a moment, 
confessed she didn’t know. 

“What?” exploded the instructor, 
“if you’re going to save a man from 
dying, wouldn’t you take off your 
own clothes to wrap him up?” 

“Well,” she said, a bit skeptical, 
“T expect it would be all right if he 
stayed unconscious.”—PATRICIA HIG- 
GENBOTHAM, True. a 


then 


A very well-known French actor 
was well paid for the movie he 
made in Italy. In order to be able to 
take his pay to France painlessly he 
bought a valuable painting in Rome 
and had a landscape painted over 
it. Back in Paris, having got his 
painting thru customs without any 
trouble, he took it to a specialist in 
restoring works of art. A little later 
the specialist reported on his pro- 
gress to date: “I removed the land- 
scape and found a Madonna. I re- 
moved the Madonna and found a 
painting of Mussolini. Should I keep 
on removing paintings?”—Weltbild, 
Munich (QvuorTE translation). b 
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I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 


RUBY ZAGOREN 

“Good luck will come to you,” 
read the chain letter, “If you 
make 4 copies of this letter and 
send them to people to whom 
you wish good luck.” This 
“luck” the letter continued, 
would be in the form of money 
in the mail the 4th day after 
dispatching the letters. 

1’m not ordinarily susceptible, 
but our household has recently 
experienced serious illness, with 
accumulating hospital and doc- 
tor bills. Nevertheless, I disliked 
the thought of burdening my 
friends. Finally, I did copy the 
letter—and addressed envelopes 
to 4 complete strangers. Then 
I sat down to wait. 

Four days later I was stand- 
ing by the mailbox, ready to 
greet the approaching postman. 
And, sure enough, there were 
two U S Treasury checks in the 
morning mail! But, alas, the 
money was for strangers—living 
on another rural route! 

59 

When Mrs Jones emerged from 
her house and started down the 
street, she seemed in a great hurry. 

“Going shopping?” her next-door 
neighbor called out. 

“Oh, no,” she called back over 
her shoulder. “I haven’t the time. 
I’m just going to get some things 
I need.”—Capper’s Wkly. c 











} 





Friend of ours was in Fla re- 
cently with his wife and they were 
having dinner one night, with two 
others, in one of Miami’s swank 
resor{ hotels. 

When the waiter brought the 
check, it totaled $57. One of the 
items listed was “B and B, $2.50.” 
Our friend glanced around at the 
after dinner drinks on the table 
and noticed that no one was drink- 
ing a B and B. He called the 
waiter and inquired about the 
charge. 

The waiter withered our friend 
with one of those disdainful looks 
that are reserved for visitors from 
the provinces. 

“Sir,” he said, coldly, “the $2.50 
charge is for bread and butter.”— 
Milwaukee Jnl. ad 


A lively young officer who had 
just graduated from England’s mil- 
itary college was assigned to a re- 
mote base in one of the colonies. 

As there were very few women at 
the base, the officer, more or less to 
keep in form, started flirting with 
the wife of the commanding officer 
every time they met. One day the 
C O stopped the young lieutenant 
on the parade grounds. 

“See here, Jenkins,” he de- 
manded, “are you in love with my 
wife?” 

“Oh, n-n-no, sir,” stammered the 
embarrassed lieutenant. 

“Then stop making her think you 
are,” exclaimed the C O. “It upsets 
her!"—E E Kenyon, American 
Wkly. e 


QUIPS 


A smart girl is one who can tell 
the difference between being bitten 
by a love bug and a louse—Dan 
BENNETT. 

A platitude is a dull old saw that 
everyone borrows, but no one sharp- 
ens.— Cy N PEACE. 

Nowadays a man may be lucky 
enough to get to work without being 
hit by a machine, only to discover 
when he arrives that one has taken 
his job.— Lion. 

Some women are worth their 
weight in gold, but it’s usually the 
other kind that get it—In a Nut- 
shell. 

Finding a way to live the simple 
life today is man’s most complicated 
task!—Man’s Shop, hm, House of 
Ensign (S Africa). 

Women are unpredictable. .You 
never know how they are going to 
manage to get their own way—R & 
R Mag, hm, Ins Research and Re- 
view Service. 

Now that spring planting time is. 
approaching, most men will learn 
that about all they can grow in 
their garden is tired —Wooden Bar- 
rel, hm, Assoc’d Cooperage Indus- 
tries of America. 

About all the world sees of the 
peace dove is the bill—Banking. 
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A Quaker gentleman, even more 
mild-mannered and gentle than 
his ilk, was turtling down the road 
in a cart pulled by a mule. For no 
apparent reason the mule suddenly 
became balky. Just stopped. 

The Quaker climbed out of the 
cart. He pulled at the collar of the 
mule and pleaded with him to get 
up and about. But without result; 
the mule remained in his balk. 

Finally the Quaker reached the 
end of his rope. “Mule,” he said 
without raising his voice, “thou 
knowest that because of my religion 
I cannot beat thee or curse thee or 
abuse thee in any way. 

“But, mule,” he continued, “what 
thou knowest not is that I can sell 
thee to a Methodist.”—JoE CREASON, 
Louisville Courier-Jnl Mag. f 


“ ” 


For uninhibited valor in the chase 
one must look to the 2nd-grade set. 
A daughter of mine once astonished 
us at dinner (when she was 7) with 
the announcement that Billy Brown 
had kissed her after class. 

“He did?” we asked in a raised- 
eyebrows sort of voice. 

“Yes, he did,” said the unblush- 
ing maiden. “Three girls helped 
me catch him.”—PHYLLIS MCGIN- 
LEY, Good Housekeeping. £ 


“ ” 


When a clerk at the Knoxville, 
Tenn, Internal Revenue office told 
@ woman she couldn’t deduct the 
cost of stoker coal from her in- 
come tax, she repl’d indignantly, 
“Well, if that’s not a loss by fire, 
I'd like to know what is!”—Pavt 
STEINER, Parade. h 
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My brother had just eased his 
handsome new car into a parking 
place downtown in Salt Lake City 
when he discovered he had no 
coin for the meter. Observing a 
vacant spot that still had a few 
min’s remaining on the meter he 
quickly backed into it. Whereupon 
a passerby observed, “See? That’s 
the way to own a Cadillac.”—RvuTH 
Munoporrr, Coronet. i 


The arm of a well-dressed, gener- 
ous-looking passerby was clutched 
by a beggar who whined, “Give me 
5 cents, kind sir, for a cup of cof- 
fee?” 

The other looked him over care- 
fully. “Why should I give you 5 
cents?” he asked. 

“Because, sir, prior to my terrible 
catastrophe, I, too, enjoyed business 
success and prosperity,” was his 
reply. “ I was an incustrious worker. 
On the wall above my desk I had 
a motto which read: ‘Think Con- 
structively—Act Decisively. The 
money poured into my coffer. And 
then—and then—” 

“Yes? What happened?” 

The beggar’s frame shook convul- 
sively. Tears appeared in his eyes. 
“The cleaning lady burned my mot- 
to.”"—Woodmen of the World Mag. j 


“ ” 


For a camera bug’s birthday, a 
woman decided to present him with 
50 flash bulbs. She knew little about 
cameras, and before wrapping each 
bulb in gold paper, she carefully 
tested it in her husband’s camera. 
She was delighted that every buib 
“worked,” and happily sent them 
off to her friend—who still hasn’t 
the heart to tell her the facts about 
cameras.— White Plains (N Y) Re- 
porter-Dispatch. k 




















Statesmanship 
An official of the Department of 
State asserts that our diplomats 
abroad do their most effective work 
at cocktail parties.——News item. 


Our diplomats are able men, 

A well-trained corps of smarties. 
They have their protocol down pat, 
And though they’re always good, 

they’re at 

Their best at cocktail parties. 


They never spread their cavair 
Too thinly or too thickly, 
And if they’re caught with need tc 
speak 
While fancy food inflates their 
cheek, 
They gulp their mouthful quickly. 


Although two-handed, just like us, 
They’re equal to demands. 
They know that very special way 
To hold a glass, a canape, 
A napkin, and perhaps a tray, 
And still, by gad, shake hands. 


Our diplomats are skilful men. 
Aware of each requirement. 
And knowing what a special hell. 


They must endure, let’s pay them 


well 
And give them quick retirement. 





99 

While sneering at South Sea na- 
tives who beat tom-toms to ward 
off evil spirits, we North American 
natives blow horns to break up 
traffic jams—OrREN ARNOLD, Blue- 
book. 1 


“I don’t count sheep when I have 
insomnia,” said the office grouch 
one morning. “I count people. 
People bore me more than sheep 
do.”"—Man’s Shop, hm, House of 
Ensign (S Africa). m 


A young lady in the waiting room 
of an airport was crying steadily. 
Seeing her tears, a young man came 
over and tried to soothe her. He 
put a comforting arm around her 
and talked to her. When she con- 
tinued to weep, he squeezed her 
tighter. “Isn’t there anything I can 
do,” he asked, “to make you stop 
crying?” 

“I’m afraid not,” the girl sobbed. 
“It’s hay fever. But please keep on 
trying.”—Hucu Scorr, Today. n 


“ ” 


Two boys were—naturally—dis- 
cussing girls. Said one, “Why do you 
make such a fuss over girls? Don’t 
you know a girl is only a rag, some 
bone and a hank of hair?” 


“So,” said his friend, “shake 
hands with a happy junk-dealer.” 
—Automotive Dealer News. o 


“ ” 


The other day, a Boston friend of 
ours stepped into the Brooks Bro- 
thers shop there to ask about some 
ties in one of the windows. “I’m in-° 
terested in the ones that are dec- 
crated with bulls,” he said. The 
salesman he spoxe to led him to 
the proper counter. “This gentle- 
man,” the salesman advised his col- 
league behind it, “is interested in 
zodiac ties. Specifically, Taurus.”— 
New Yorker. p 
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A Young Russian Poet, quoted in 
Rude Prava, the Soviet literary jnl: 
“I am free. Everybody in the Soviet 
Union is free to say whatever he 
thinks. The only question is to make 
sure list that he thinks the right 
things.” 1-Q-t 


Duke of EpINBURGH: “The only 
time I see the television is when 
the children turn it on at 5 o’clock. 
I’m always so embarrassed watch- 
ing myself on those newsreels.” 

2-Q-t 
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Edited by Alice Jacobs 


Among other things precipitated 
by spring is the annual urge to 
spruce up the family castle. Often 
this involves finishing some furni- 
ture—and if it does, you’re in luck 
this spring. A new finishing kit is 
said by mfr to save time, and make 
the job simpler. Kit features a 
primer-sealer-stain, all in one. Be- 
sides this, it includes hard-polishing 
wax, steel-wool pads, extra-fine 
sandpaper. Each kit will completely 
finish largest size furniture pieces, 
producing a water-and-alcohol 


NOTE here items of special interest in this issue 
File QUOTE for future reference. Use comprehensive Index, 


proof surface. Available in 7 colors, 
for $1.65 (per kit) from Yield 
House, North Conway, N H. 

This next item is more to our own 
lazy liking, since all you have to do- 
it-yourself is get into it. It’s the 
largest hammock ever made, says 
mfr. “Honeymooner” is 52” by 80” 
has a full width bolster pillow. Fa- 
bric in red or green plaid (and us 
with a pink house!). Hammock is 
mounted on an all-metal, 5-point 
stand. For details, write to Geo Mc- 
Arthur and Sons, Baraboo, Wis. 
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